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SAN MARCO 


Pausing in bronze, four horses seem to glide 

below those gold mosaics; statue laced 

and mosque-like domes on blue look blown from glass 
for this, my basilica of gossamer. 


It arches there in air like happiness 

and more interior where Tintoretto tried 
with bits of stone and tile, blue paradise, 
it arches, censor-smoked, apostle carved, 


is sinking seaward, Atlantis-like. 

A handless virgin on the palace side 

might tell of time, my timely fantasies 
such slender corridors where Doges bled — 


rank ankled first then up to mossy eyes 
of saints and Christs, my fading FIAT LUX — 
until winged lions drown like butterflies — 
an orient by spider, splendor brief. 
— Harold Witt 


A SORT OF TRIBUTE 


Never let it be said that you 

wanted what could never be 
yours: half your dying is bitter 

for this, and half a glory — 
as an inflamed red-headed sun 

thrusting light into the east 
each inevitable morning, 

or the white of tall ganders 
who honk in a jade raggedness 

of tall grass. 

Try to see me, 

from whatever deep eminence 

your spirit now holds itself, 
as one who would have been a friend 











to dragons themselves, but that, 
drunken from the flesh of hours, 
he grew to be time’s kept man — 
no one else’s. Never having 
known that rapt coition, you 
moved with gander integrity, 
slowly, through a jaggedness 
where neither time nor broken glass 
could slash red your bare heart’s feet. 
— Frederick Eckman 





TO MY MOTHER 


so now we have a new bread-box 
I face myself in the mirror 


metal, the old box 
was tall 


and I saw nothing in it 
— Larry Eigner 


THAT WAS THE DAY THE DAMN 


That was the day the damn 

Car refused to start, no matter 

What I tried — Kleenexing 

The plugs, jerking wires loose 

And snapping them on again; 

Grinding the starter without 

Stopping or rocking it on 

And off, pretending to be 
Thinking of something else. 


And the cleaning girl to be 
Picked up at ten, groceries 
To be gotten in for the weekend, 
And ice and whiskey for the 
Party. I kept thinking, why 
Can't they discover something more 
Dependable, like a horse? 
— Barriss Mills 


two poems: 


MEMORY OF GRAY FOX 


Coleman, the old goat, could knock a squirrel 
out of a tree with a rock and catch more perch 
on a plug than you could seine. I see him lurch- 
ing through the brush with a seventy-year-old hurl 
of the body like a hobbled rabbit, white 
head bobbing with its tilted turkey feather 
(he was a clown), his tattered sneakers right- 
stepping by twigs, silent to earth, his leather 
hands fending branches, leaving not a trace. 
His was a race of berry eaters, thorn 
endurers, pinchers of women, gaunt of face, 
who drank belly-down from springs, whose sons were born 
like water from the teeming, hanging hill 
stretched naked where the heavens chose to spill. 
Reprinted from Canadian Poetry Magazine 


THE SINEW OF SURVIVAL 


The jack-oak, like an Indian, enjoys 
its little water, yellows late if at all, 
crooks coppery arms, sinks ropy roots, employs 
such wry deceptions to delay the fall — 
just like the girls. I took one rustling walk 
across parched hills, I think some seven miles, 
with a Cherokee whose gently pimpled frock 
was blooming out of season. Led by smiles 








two poems: 


and swimming hips, I found we were emerging 
from secret, soft and golden woodland to 

a bald rock ledge along the river, verging 
white in the sun and hot, in open view, 

for she preferred these blistering, bruising rigors 

to loving in the shade among the chiggers. 

— Judson Jerome 





SOME PEOPLE DO NOT LOVE POETRY 





I 
Some people 
Do not love poetry 
Or oranges or monkeys 
Or the breasts of women 
Or bushes or to dig for gold 
Or to take a boat 
Or to sit in the sky 
Or to eat fruit 
As large as the breasts of the mountain 
On a summer vacation. 
I don’t care. 
I was there. 


II 
I roll an invisible pearl in my hand 
A fire I see how it is a gift 
Here always here. The moon and seas. 
There. We need not dream. Dreams are dreaming us. 
The sun came into the night 
And we remembered him. 
Do not talk of immortality. 
There is a bird brighter than feathers 
A word faster than words 
That sat nearby me on a peach tree 
And as I put my hand through the leaves 
Became a musician. The galaxy was 
dreaming our children into being that night. 


Ill 
As the rain comes close 
Even as the rain comes close to the dead 
Or the lovers in garrets 
Warm with Parisian dreams and even a cat here and there 
On our windows, house tops, trees, 
Rain, rain, growing taller, growing taller, 
A giant by my house 
A God whose shadow beats like the wind 
And staring like darkness we sleep 
And the artist’s model pleased 
Stands like a poem. 


IV 
Some desires learn by the fire 


If one could write lines like the lines on a zebra 

Or sway like a dancer, and one can, 

One can know some of the secrets. 

The secrets met like dancers rehearsing 

And began dancing as the audience of hopes and ideas 
Looked on at the color of their glory. 

They marvelled at the philosophic story. 

It was the way with the dancing teacher. 

All night the fire was happy in the night. 


I CLIMBED THE ROSE 


I climbed the rose 
And then the door closed. 
I climbed to the sea 
And then the boat rocked. 


I climbed to Death’s skull 
And then saw the stars 
Very near. I climbed to the poem 
And saw love enclose me. 
— John Tagliabue 








two poems: 





LITTLE MIDLAND CITY 


Tin bugles keep tootling isolation, 

and the children that spell 

innocence backwards on the fences 

are always over-nourished yet 

have ambitions like mountains 
shadowing their fat intentions. 


The men dream amuck to the tune 

of Wesleyan hymns with blood, , 
and too early youths drifted 

like primped-up swans across 

many an ocean to leave behind 

only a starling-feeding city. 


The women perhaps? They that are 
still the remnant godblessems 

and waggers? Ah, they think moistly 
of drowning dogs and kittens 
because it would be reprehensible 

to encourage a beastly future. 


I HAD DONE WELL BEFORE 





I helped an old heliotrope lady 
across the street, fed fecunding 
pigeons, rejecting all the while 
an army marching hobnailedly 
against a latter-day whereof 

I intended to know the fortune. 


Without mudguards of foreboding 
white-walled tires of concomitant 
aggrandizement, but like the nerry- 
do-great, pint bowlered gent i am, 

I simply said the prayer of the Lord 
who kept himself well peaceful. 


It always stayed a ready-do time 

full of stock advances and with 

bells jangled by salvation armies : 

the calm ado we manner-masters made 
touched even so a button and 

a wayward holyghost descended. 


Yes, you can see how it behooved 
that there was no meat upon the old 
rewarding table when I came home 
arms akimbo and my protective mouth 
dead in my pockets, Except that 
mercy was there like a punishment. 
— David Cornel DeJong 


THERE GO MY EGO 


Where my own self only 
is at stake 
I entertain a quiet unconcern 


They could smack myself 
between the eyes 
no more than if I was a gnat 


But when it come to 

my littlest poem 

before they 

could change one little word 


I would fight them all blind 
and they could 
cut off my nuts quicker. 
— Mason Jordan Mason 





two poems: 


STREET IMPRACTICAL 


The mind has minarets where sun and thought entwine, 
where the eye bursts and spills lika a raw egg, 
and yellow flows on morning. 


O sing, Louisa, through your golden hair. 


Moisture comes to a dry land and is drunk, first 

by children. By children playing ring around 

the daylight. The hours, like prayers, move 

on a track, yellow to cobalt. And homemade gardens 
desire water from the tap. 


O Johnny hop. O Johnny no. O Johnny in the shop 
growing cold. 


And old folks purchase the window with tea, 
and the world enters 


on a rainbow of sound. 


Sometimes the eye is shriveled beside the curtain. 
The sun is strong, and the noise of morning 
decorates the pepper and salt children pouring 
through the walls. The crisp children parading 
all along the canals of thought. Twirling. 

One hand upon a window still drumming. 


There is a time for tailors to write 
their names in steam a time for grocers 
to hand out their wares, a time for ice 
and chocolate candy. 


And the bells of St Cecilia cling to the mind 
bringing the hours in. The trolley 

and the sweet potato cart. The sun is 
bright on a steeple. 
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Run, little one, run and seek Montana. 


Or coming close in a ring to listen 

when troubadors bring summer to the winter 
eye. To toss a penny into tears. And moisture 
belongs to children first. 


So that when they shout from their windows 
and the street inherits violence, 
they come like old kings stopping the dance. 


Never come lately to morning. 

They will say good afternoon, looking west. 
In the darkening they will say, 

good afternoon. 


A LION AT THE LIBRARY 


Stone cat with chipped paws 
the starlight winks at silence 
the light on haunch and mane. 
How is it to wait for morning 
before the stilled city spine? 


Across the steps 
sits another. 
— Henry Birnbaum 


OTHER BIRD 


Cage Mirror 

Bird in mirror 

Parakeet to Parakeet 
Feathered soft feathered blue 
Blue as blue puffs of snow 
Talk to the mirror bird 

Sing to the mirror bird 
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Fluted and fluttered 
Crinkled and twinkled 
Which voice is which 
Bird as beautiful 
Striplings delicate 
As water freezes 
Pinkest feet bluest tail 
Blues in quarter tones 
Eyes blackberry bright 
Cock a head twink an eye 
Peck kiss the mirror bird 
The other bird 
Kiss the mirror cold 

— Emilie Glen 


AUTUMNAL NOTE 


The bird made a little bird noise on the tin roof, 
a frantic scratch-metal shriek with his first toe. 
Sunlight wavered along the obtuse corrugations 
wanting a foothold. Nothing. The bird 

panted with a tiny anger, 

the little tongue flicking frustration. 


The tree rains yellow light; an emerald breeze shook it. 
The bird, cocking to hear, was seriously annoyed 
beyond all reasonable proportion. Still, 
waiting it out, shook in a small fury 
underneath his feathers; and when the ruffled leaf 
fled from the stem and grated at his feet, 
leapt up with a vivid screech of indignation 
and dropped like a plumb to the shelter of the eaves 
that the season dripped over. 
— Edsel Ford 


And 
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THE LOG OF THE DIVIDED 
WILDERNESS 
by 
Theodore Enslin 


To the dark mind, secret came by wind 
roiling hot over the far deserts to the wall — 
the slow speed and the whisper-silence, 
the rock falling into the deep well — 
widening, tremble, and quiet. 
Wisdom? Perhaps. Space. Breadth between suns. 
Stars and madness. 

Unknown lit 
shadows moving in light across the black sides 
of moons — spun into orbits not their own. 
The wind will not return to the hot deserts. 


In the autumn, after the others had come in, 
one cow calved, and licked her wet charge 
into life. 

It stood unsteadily and trembled 
to hear the first whirl of falling leaves. 
Snow was early that year, and the young calf 
dozed in the warm steam shrouding his safety. 


There were men walking, the flow of them 
beetling, wedging the distances. 
(Some called it marching, but men walk, 
spurring themselves 

by wind. 
The land is scarred from their walking. 
A stir of old leaves covers the split rocks — 
the deep channels of walking — and the sand 
stains certain tides with blood. 
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Then 


Now 


Later, 


But 


the women quarreled. The river fled their shadows — 
kept them —. 

All that day there was talk 
echoed, washed out. Lost. 


let us speak with some sort of wisdom 
of the church — in going — the movement of wind, 
and the relentless companies of visitors (never those who stay). 
The idea rubs off, and the hush is so much dry corn 
rattling in the winter’s sleet. 
There seems 
to be no renewal. But to move on — 
an awareness. Heat and sweat. An old shirt 
hung over the fire to dry — 
(the passion, slack 
in its limp fold) 
its rightness. 
It cannot die out of what it had. 
So, roasting a chicken 
for supper. 


the man (myself) sat thinking that dust was laid, 
only by hurricane was drought ended 

and that the elders had said nothing about that and 
the first ripe elderberry (raw) was a good dessert 

to breakfast 


now what is it happens? 
A man follows fashion — he 
chokes his throat or leaves it free, not 
because he cares what it is himself; 
People talk. 

A man can write so: 
GOD DAMN them! let talk go. 
I have dropped ballast, deck load, 
centerboard before now. And travelling, 
I still go. 


Next 
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The journey goes on 
(wheeling around.) A wind off shore. 
Count flashes. 


I will bind your eyes. 
(Silk. And silk is cast off — 
ha! Samarkand!) Show me down to Hell; 
bring me back, but it will 
not be two dead maple leaves that fell 
in August. Or children walking in dusk 
to water — wading — cranes in silence, and the rings of 
charmed breathlessness — burnished heads against 
the sunlight, fading, — The slow speech and laughter. 
Then do! Bind up our eyes in silk. 


As 

I was thinking : 

(Thought being as I plucked corn) 

It took the blackbird so to maim 

and gouge. 

No seed too good for him. 

It was shrill, as all his character 

is hinge and filed-on iron. 

Less corn, more blackbirds in a field. 
At noon 

a piece of daylight fell on water. 

(No one heard it.) 

Its shaft struck deep where fish 

swept oiled and smooth 

through silver — darkness and the cold 

of ageless character. 

But it was daylight falling there 

that bent one slender ribbon reed. 
The night 


Night brushing at the face of things, 

but night wrapped up in fog, 

wadded in it, a darkness tempered by the sea — 
a gray ghost thin with blood 
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To 


dilute and pink — the nerve exposed 
and pounding. Visible to us. 
Dreading it, we watched. Such anguish 
as those gods must know! 

Only the scale 
of silence here: The drip from trees. 


Where the sky swings inward 
cold, and over mountains, came the herders 
driving antlered forests from the north. 
And someone asked an old man 
rimed with winter how he fared. 
‘Well enough.’ 
“How many reindeer in your herd?’ 
‘Count them!’ 


Children, 


Once 


there are fairy tales from the winds tonight. 
(Do you know *‘ The Skittering Oak ’, ‘ The 
Bashful Elm’ and ‘ The Shy Stars ’? 
Or ‘ The Raging Forest with Black Teeth ’?) 
Or sanctioning what for immediate concern, 
what do you know? 
What can you tell us at the campfire? (or none for fear?) 
Not to brush our teeth, I trust. 
Manners? Good, good God, we have none! 
Let us rise. Let us sing. Make a joyful noise. 
‘Tumult’ is a good unbeaten word for it. 
Tell us how a golden prince found a golden princess 
in a diamond palace where some spread emeralds 
under alabaster windows, charmed by snakes, 
and we were able to breathe pure air, 
and live. 


I found a black feather 

after I had seen the crow flash down, 

as if in water, to rend some carrion heart 
deserted by the proud first 

who stalked. 
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A way of getting on. 
But the yell of jackals is in the poisoned air: 
Carious, green, metallic. 


Freed slave 
and feral as a beast, he ranged in moonlight, 
hungering and quick as thievery; 
the circle-flying arms played quickly 
at his purpose. 
Before the 
sun struck earth full-force, 
or bladed to the hilt, the sea, the man 
had vanished, 
leaving raped lands behind him. 


Samson, 
the slayer of wild beasts, and of men, 
is dead. 


Isaiah, 
the prince of the prophets, 
is dead. 
But the man is not yet 
dead, who spurns catalogs of greatness, 
which sound only as the bone singing in dry 
winds where dust blows out the fertility 
of misused fields, and mourns by sharp spined windrows 
against lee shores. 


Falling. 
Stella Maris. What star was that? 
One hissing in the sea as quenched as coal. 
(Ashes and embers turn up daily at low tide; 
the water, limned.) 
No pharos for the sailors: Winds and prayers. 
There is rigging set for storms — no peep beyond the clouds. 


Here are 
the graveyards counted as the stones. 
Listen! There are sea-ghosts walking, 
and outside, drowned men stride through 
clear water — tides are waist-deep to them — 





cold matches cold. Blue open eyes 

stare fixed at round horizons. 
Lank as brown kelp 

their wet hair streams; lashed to the wind 

as living are to masts, they howl lost voices 

and go on journeys, shipped 

with stars, cold fogs, and snows. 

The voices are of mews and petrels and the lost. 


In wisdom 


was the sure, divided heart, 

it was an army, but it was a man. 

It was the dark of winter muffled. 

It was glory. Or defeated as the spent storm, 
ragged as the moon-struck sea, 

(or held in fief.) It was the will against, 

and the assent, the hammer beaten 

as it swung, no pendulum in time 

waves in the desert waters, 

secret and released. 


At harvest, 


witch hazel, and those late mingled branches 
years and a year so caught — 

oh skeins of hair, straw spun to gold, 

the barns burst open — straw and apples —- 
midnights lost on sightless roads; 


and water, oceans by conviction, washing down men’s sleep. 


In rains, 


these are nails of silver which 
peg our death, 

rise brooding, on the backs 

of fields. Our naked flesh 

to nerve and chipped 
agonizing bone: 

Leave silver studded heads 
for all to see, 

whenever suns turn light again. 











ewe comemre 





















Concluding, 
it was dark, and all the rivers of the world 
gleamed black, parting the desert lips as inch worms 
glorying at sun on grass. So lengthened and was still, 
the wind caught wisdom-wise 
and secret as the place of a beginning. 
Soldiers, battles, women quarreling, 
dead and departed, a very world of stillness. 
Only the sea ran red its memory down kelp 
and over sand. 
Tides are not limbo, 
and only one man at beginning was a drowned man 
lost at sea. 
— Theodore Enslin 





LITTLE MAGAZINE FEATURE 


(Numbers 6 and 7 in the series) 


WHETSTONE: genesis and goals 

WHETSTONE, like Adam, was created out of nothing, or, 
rather, like Adam, out of force, will, love. There were at the time 
of its conception neither angles nor angels, neither poems to be 
published, nor paper to print them on. But a man had an idea and 
he communicated it to another, and they gave it to a third. Three 
men with a will, an urging in their heads, brought forth a magazine 
which a year later was considered by INTRO BULLETIN to be 
among the ten best in the country. It is an exciting thing. 

The excitement has had pitches and halts but it continues to 
move us and to animate the magazine. It shall continue, that 
excitement, for it is a fact of being, a definition, even, of being 
alive. And we will live. 

I am speaking of the core of the excitement, the part that will 
not die. There was another part — similar to that felt by a child 
upon receiving a new toy, that has died, or, at least, has sobered. 
We felt, in the glow of our beginning, that we should have no 
definite editorial policy, that our sole standard for selecting material 
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should be quality. We are still catholic, but we have discovered 
that the only person capable of judging anything purely in terms 
of quality is one who has not scrutinized the bases of his tastes. 
We have of late been studying ours, and in the editorials to numbers 
two and five we have tried to state some policy. I shall try to give 
something of that policy here. 

It is our conviction that writing a poem or a story is an act 
of love, and that the writer’s relation to his subject has affinity to 
the lover’s relation to his beloved. 

Considered as an act of love writing involves tenderness as 
well as passion, the mind as well as the heart. In writing, over-much 
passion obliterates rationality and results either in the viciously 
destructive diatribe or the senseless mouthing of mush. On the 
other hand, tenderness without passion makes for sterile, so-called 
intellectual writing, or worse, for the maudlin. 

Though they are sometimes overlooked, knowing and giving 
are present in the best poetry and prose as they are invariably a 
component of the deepest love. The former, knowing or understand- 
ing, accounts for the sureness, the authority, with which the better 
authors write; the latter for that cordiality extended to the reader, 
the feeling that, however strange the writer's world, one is welcome 
there. In editing a little magazine one comes often upon the 
uncordial; one often has the feeling he is glimpsing the writer in 
his bedroom or bath rather than in the front parlor. The best 
writers are always cordial in the sense I am trying to get at: to 
limit my examples severely, compare the work of Adrienne Cecile 
Rich or Herbert Morris; and, for authority, one could cite no better 
example than Richard Wilbur. 

Passion, tenderness, understanding and cordiality — these are 
the elements we seek. We do not often find them. Writers are 
fragmented; we find passion poems and tender poems, poems that 
have insight but do not give or those which are giving but lack 
authority; rarely are all four combined. We seem to move toward 
extremes, toward ‘positiveness’ of taste: in the ‘twenties and 
thirties to the left wing and bank led by the politically animated 
little mags; today, in the other direction, toward conformity, led by 
the intellectuals and many of the college-sponsored magazines. 
Pushed by a kind of certainty-compulsion (having its source in a 
score of contemporary phenomena, but hardly unique to the 
twentieth century), we seem to have overlooked the fact that the 
mean position need not be compromising. On the contrary, it is 
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decidedly definite, perfectly positive: it insists upon the wholeness 
of man and reveals that the true compromisers are those who sell 
the heart at the mind’s expense, or the intellect at the expense of 
the passions. 
— Edgar H. Schuster 
Co-editor, WHETSTONE 


REVIEW OF SCIENCE FICTION 

Review of Science Fiction (formerly fantastic worlds) believes 
that science fiction is the most literate and literary of contemporary 
popular fiction forms. It believes that the best science fiction stories 
are better written and more provocative of thought than the best 
examples of detective fiction, historical fiction, ‘ slick ’-magazine 
fiction — than those of any of the contemporary genres except that 
of ‘literary review’ fiction (which can hardly be called ‘ popular ’). 
It believes that Ray Bradbury is only the best known and most 
successful of a large number of authors who have been attracted 
to science fiction because there they can find a forum where they 
can express their ideas honestly —and get paid a penny a word 
for it. It believes that if the ‘ general reader’ ever were to discover 
the best stories of Theodore Sturgeon, Henry Kuttner, Charles 
Beaumont, Alfred Bester, Lysander Kemp, Richard Matheson, Judith 
Merrill, Kris Neville, Ward Moore, Michael Shaara, Algis Budrys, 
and many other writers in this field, he would be amazed at the 
strength and vitality of the movement, not only in the fecundity of 
the ideas expressed but also in the honesty of their view of life, the 
depth of their insight into humanity, and the high level of their 
literary skill. 

The functions of Review of Science Fiction are to encourage 
the continuation of this tendency and to serve as an introduction 
of the better type of science fiction to the ‘ general reader.’ 

Review of Science Fiction encourages the maintenance of a 
high literary level in science fiction in several ways. First, it 
publishes fiction itself. Despite the wide freedom of the science 
fiction field when it is compared with other areas of popular fiction, 
it is still true that there are taboos and restrictions there as well; 
some of these deal with subject matter, and others deal with form 
and style. Review of Science Fiction offers a home for stories which 
would be otherwise unpublishable because of these restrictions. 
The second manner in which RSF encourages good science fiction is 
by critical articles and reviews. RSF is quick to admit the existence 
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of a great deal of very bad science fiction, and it attempts to point 
this out and separate it from the good. There are many features 
of the magazine which support this aim. The first is the use of 
occasional critical articles—-and we would publish more if we 
could get them. The second is a department called ‘ Revaluations ’, 
conducted by Associate Editor Stewart Kemble; here science fiction 
‘classics’ are examined. The third is a book review department 
called ‘The Microscope’; and the fourth is an annual listing, in 
the editor’s column, ‘ The Fireside’, of the best science fiction short 
stories of the year. 

By performing these functions, RSF offers the general reader 
a kind of bridge to science fiction. ‘ 

RSF is read largely by science fiction writers; by general 
readers who are interested peripherally in science fiction; and — the 
largest single category — by readers of science fiction who take an 
intelligent interest in the form. We have found that readers of this 
type are often to be found on college campuses, often in graduate 
schools, and frequently on college or university faculties, chiefly in 
the English department. 

—§S. J. Sackett 


Editor, Review of Science Fiction 


In previous issues of The Sparrow, the following magazines 
and reviews have been featured: Origin, The Blue Guitar, The 
Miscellaneous Man, The New Orleans Poetry Journal, and Flame. 
We sincerely believe that our Little Magazine Feature is one of the 
most vital characteristics of our magazine, and that, taken together, 
by some historian of the future, will provide a unique and inspiring 
source of information on the life and thought of our times. We 
are pleased to note that libraries, in particular, have shown such 
an interest in this department of Sparrow, possibly an encouraging 
factor which all editors of little magazines might note. In so far as 
space and finances will permit, this feature will continue. —F. S. 
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THE UNREAL THING 


Mr Donald Hall comes to us with flawless credentials: Har- 
vard, Oxford, and the Stanford creative writing school; travel in 
Europe; winner of the Garrison prize at Harvard, the Newdigate 
prize at Oxford, and the Lamont prize of the Academy of American 
Poets. He has published poems in most of the ‘leading’ journals, 
has been editor of the Harvard Advocate and the Advocate 
Anthology, and is presently on the staff of the Paris Review. Already 
his book (Exiles and Marriages: The Viking Press, $3.00) has 
received (though one ought not to hold this against him, I suppose) 
the lucent blessing of Time. Exiles and Marriages, his second book 
(the first was a pamphlet published in the spring of 1955), is a 
large, handsomely-bound volume of 118 pages, complete with title- 
and first-line index. It has been issued by a well-known house, and 
will probably be reviewed in most of the magazines where his 
poems first appeared. The willingness of our poetry-reading public 
to embrace Mr Hall is attested by the nomination of his book for 
the National Book Award in poetry. 


Hall writes a very fashionable kind of verse. It may be the 
final refinement of a poetic mode that began with the Tennessee 
metaphysicals, was modified by the American imitators of Auden, 
and acquired a modest shot of exoticism from Stevens and the later 
poems of Yeats. A typical poem in this mode would be metrically 
conservative, structurally tight, linguistically flat, and visually stark; 
its tone would be witty, restrained, ironic, knowing. It would be less 
obviously bookish than geographically allusive, more occasional than 
immediate. It would be beautifully — and perhaps intentionally — 
suited to critical analysis of texture, tension, paradox, ambiguity, 
etc. For all its careful construction, this kind of poetry tends to 
follow a formula; hence its practitioners are quite prolific, their 
voices quite similar — indeed often indistinguishable. Some of the 
“young-old’ poets who still write in this mode are Auden (who 
has been his own chief influence of late), John Holmes, Peter 
Viereck, Louise Bogan, and Delmore Schwartz; among newer poets 
one can find further development in the work of Richard Wilbur, 
William Jay Smith, Howard Moss, Anthony Hecht, and Louis 
Simpson. 


Now this kind of poetry has, it seems to me, two serious flaws. 
The first is emotional dearth, the result of carrying out Rimbaud’s 
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resolution with too much vigor and strangling feeling along with 
rhetoric. At worst, such a practice yields the triviality of Hall's 
‘Valentine’: 


Hoptoads hop, but 
Hogs are fatter. 
Nothing else but 
Us can matter. 


or the flatness, visual and auditory, of ‘ Apology ’ : 


Now with my single voice I speak to you. 

[ do not hear an echo to my voice. 

I walk the single path that heroes do 

And climb the mountain which is my own choice. 


At best it is merely epigrammatic: ‘I am no Faust: unsalaried my 
sin; / It is from love I ask the devil in.’ (‘Conduct and Work’, 1). 
One seems to hear, under these crisp meters and neat tropes, the 
poet’s dogged whisper: ‘I WILL be lucid and detached; my calm, 
yet faintly tragic, mask will NOT be penetrated; grace and sym- 
metry — steady, lad!’ This low-pressure emotional area is most 
obvious in Hall’s religious and love poems. The first are about as 
unconvincing as a stainless-steel crucifix: ‘When morning came / 
The Christ arose / And was a man, / Couleur de rose.’ (‘ Carol’), 
while the second have the inarticulate, embarrassed air of a pater- 
familias who, mumbling a gruff tenderness, thrusts a Christmas or 
anniversary gift at his wife: 


I will move on, content as anyone, 
And then will see her walking to my side, 
My mouse, my girl. She will not speak, but smile, 
And we will walk together for a while. 
(‘ Afternoon ’) 


The other kind of flaw in poems of this mode is imitativeness. | 
am not certain whether in Hall’s work one may excuse it as a 
young poet’s normal groping for his own idiom, or condemn it as a 
result of extreme self-consciousness and a too-thorough acquaintance 
with the journals and new books. Whatever the cause, one sees 
clearly that Hall has many mentors: echoes of others ring through 
these pages like a Chorus of Modern Poets in some sleek secular 
oratorio. There is no mistaking, for instance, the harsh North 
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Atlantic imagery and heavy-breathing rhythms of Robert Lowell in 
‘An Elegy for Wesley Wells’: 


The sea between is shrouded up in storm 
That heaves the carcasses of burly ships 
Against the rocks of England, and I know 
The storm and hooded wind of equinox 
Bluster against New England’s bolted door 
Across the sea, and set the signals out 
Eastport to Block Island. 


Jarrell’s familiar horror-in-the-nursery motif appears in ‘A Child's 
Garden’: 


The animals just look at me. I bit 

A rat to death three days ago and ate him. 
A tiger has been padding all today 

Behind me, and I cannot sleep at all. 


The meter and voice of Tate’s ‘Seasons of the Soul’ are apparent 
in ‘ The Blind’: 


The tricks of staying sane: 
Men who despair attain 
No honest balm, but learn 
The eyes that never turn, 
No matter what the view, 
The face that must obey 
The uncompelling, true 
Conventions of the day, 


And in even what I think is Hall’s best poem, ‘The Frontier’, a 
calm and terrifying comment on adolescent street-gangs, one can 
hear the grave accents, see the fourmillante cité, of Karl Shapiro: 


They crowd the highways with their mortal skill, 
The litter of their deaths, their games of speed; 
In love with death, and loving nothing else, 
Their only conversation is the deed. 


Auden’s archness is most evident in lines like ‘That dragon last 
week, with his comfy game / Of burning love-words on the mid- 
night sky;’ (‘Some Oddities ’). Indeed one sometimes has the uneasy 
feeling that he is not reading a book at all, but standing on some 
kind of literary Echo Rock. 

Hall is a sophisticated poet with a wide range of technical achieve- 
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ment. But his lack of genuine poetic invention and his barely con- 
cealed embarrassment in the presence of emotion lead one to believe 
that his sensibility is better suited, in the end, to prose or to the 
kind of poem that makes heaviest demands on intellect least on 
feeling. His satires, poems like ‘Cops and Robbers’, ‘Matter of 
Fact’, and ‘Six Poets in Search of a Lawyer’, are all witty tours 
de force. But many of his serious poems are, despite their skill, 
derivative, contrived, and unconvincing. Yet Hall’s kind of poetry 
is presently in favor, and I do not foresee any change in this situa- 
tion so long as formalist critics, who determine advanced reading 
tastes, continue to be absorbed in a kind of slick verbal agility better 
suited to the chic ladies’ deodorant & undergarment journals than 
to true poetry. 
— Frederick Eckman 


TWO BOOKS 


EUROPE, by Louis Dudek. Toronto: Lacoon Press, $2.00. 
THE BLUE PROPELLER, by Irving Layton. Mallorca: Contact 
Press, $1.00. 

These obscurely published (but reasonably priced) limited- 
edition volumes are the latest offerings of Canada’s two best younger 
poets (and I am not certain that younger is necessary), leaders in 
the literary renaissance which during the past decade has gone a 
long way toward remedying Canada’s cultural lag. 

It is unfortunate that both books could not have found publi- 
cation with firms that offer greater potential facilities for promotion 
and distribution. Mr Dudek’s personal epic is especially deserving 
of the widest audience, if for nothing more-than its timely illumina- 
tion of the political-cultural-economic atmosphere in Europe and 
its implications for the New World, a shedding of light made 
possible by the poet’s consistent fairness and his recognition of 
complexity. 

The verse-journal of an automobile-tour of the Continent in 
the summer of 1953, EUROPE is stocked with the virtues and vices 
expected of relative spontaneity: while the writing is rarely dull 
and can boast many a ‘moment captured’, it is sometimes hurried 
and careless, resulting now and then in irrelevancies and personal- 
isms which should, in any subsequent edition, be blue-pencilled to 
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great advantage. However, these defects are almost wholly confined 
to the poem’s first section, Sea and Land, which comprises the 
initial voyage seaward down the St Lawrence. 

Presented typographically as verse, and described as such by 
the jacket blurb, much of the book is unmistakably prose, but prose, 
in Marianne Moore’s phrase, with a ‘heightened consciousness ’, 
prose that has learned well the lessons of Pound and Williams 
about concreteness, particularity and sharpness of image, with the 
result that it is superior to most of the loosely-strewn stuff which 
is passed from platens every day as ‘free verse’. This good prose 
slips insensibly into true poetry on occasion, and even isolates a 
lyric which can stand by itself without benefit of context, for 
example, this charming bit : 


When you return home in Paris 

at 24 o'clock 
all the lovers in the street make way for you 
as you ride, as they walk 

along the street; 
they open before you like a midnight flower 
composed of lovers, every petal two 

and in the middle of the flower, 

— you. 


Dudek’s journey was neither as Jamesian pilgrim nor as leisure- 
flaunting Europe-baiting tourist. He went open-minded and open- 
sensed, with a quick discernment of the unalive and a counter- 
balancing reverence for the great energy and mementos of the past. 
In the book’s final pages, which constitute a meditation on the 
course of the civilizing light’s movement westward from a Greece 
now left dark and exhausted, the poet has created an intense pathos 
which leaves a profound impression. The ultimate revelation of his 
preference for the New World has nothing in common with the 
unrealistically exalted ‘I hear America singing’ variety of Whitman 
and his heirs, none of their egoism or neophilia, none of their 
disparagement of the great myths and unifying traditions of the 
Old World. This is the best poetry that has derived from a travel 
record in many years; it is a major effort with enough permanent 
appeal to balance its ephemeral timeliness and make it a durable 
accomplishment. 

Irving Layton’s collection of thirty-five little lyrics, while being 
a more uneven performance, contains several poems of admirable 
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warmth and freshness, including what are undoubtedly the two finest 
Communist-satirizing poems in existence, one of which (On the 
Death of A. Vishinsky) has already been reprinted and widely 
applauded, the other, bearing the unpromising title My Favorite 
Color’s Green is screamingly funny, though not for Mr Bowdler. 
This is something of an achievement in a day when little humor 
is found in either Communism or poetry. Mr Layton has definitely 
excluded himself from the company of the New Irresponsibles; at 
the same time, he is in no danger of substituting politics for poetry, 
and his talent is by no means oriented toward the topical, but 
rather includes it. 

Layton’s reputation as one of the finest satiric poets writing in 
English today cannot but be consolidated by this release. He stands 
in the tradition of prolific poets (Whitman, Auden, Williams), and 
as such, one may expect and overlook a measure of bathetic spon- 
taneities which poets more fastidious about their reputations 
suppress. Responsible, in particular, for a regular quantity of 
hastily considered doggerel lamenting the philistinism of his 
country, he can only be acquitted with a ruling of justifiable mattri- 
cide; his attack has been warranted, it has been independent and 
without self-pity, and most important, it has not led to total 
agonizing war with his roots simply because their soil is not that 
of Utopia. 

One virtue shared by both Dudek and Layton is a catholic 
range of interest coupled with equal ease in free and rhymed-and- 
metered verse (Mr Dudek’s earlier Twenty-Three Poems was largely 
end-rhyme iambic), an eclecticism too competent and genuine to be 
regarded as mere youthful unsettledness, or as the reflection of 
anything other than the feeling that it is more important to produce 
good poems than cultivate a highly idiosyncratic idiom as a sort of 
aesthetic trademark for the ego. Layton, judged on his merits, is a 
vigorous inventive heir of Rabelais and Villon, and Dudek is not 
far behind him. 

— Robert Beum 
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THE SELECTED POEMS of Raymond Souster, 135 pages, $2.00. 
Contact Press (28 Mayfield Avenue, Toronto 3, Canada). 


Dear Ray: 
They've asked me to review your book, 
But don’t expect me to analyze or evaluate, 
Like a schoolmaster at the end of term, 
‘ His best subject is...’ or ‘He needs coaching in. . .’; 
All that stuff. Indeed, why should I? 
As you say yourself, ‘ John warns me of nostalgia 
And I suppose he’s right — but what the hell — 
W hat are poems for but for celebration 
Of our time on earth, the years behind us 
And ahead?’ Oh yes, I’ve heard it said 
that you write too much, and need to be selected : 
That your style is derivative : 
That you can be trite or sentimental : 
Which may be all true. It doesn’t matter. 


You've put it down, as best you can, all of it — 

And these aren't really poems at all, but parts 

Of some huge epic which is your life, 

lived as you know it, in the city of Toronto. 

You feel the pressure, and record, 

"Why does your loneliness surge up, why does that ugliness, despair, 

Hit you between the eyes because you stand 

On a bridge late at night, because you look down, 

Down, at the dark, water, because your eyes move out into 
the darkness? Haven't you seen 

The river before, don’t you know it runs, smells like a sewer? 

Haven't you choked on the smoke from these factories 

Looking in the night like the tombs of many ghosts?’ 

Or mesmerized, fascinated by what appals you, 

The Girl at the Corner of Elizabeth and Dundas, 

‘You want it or you don't 

You've got five bucks or no 

I'm twenty-one I ain't 

Got any time to waste 

You want it or you don't 

Make up your jesus mind.’ 

Or bitter, thinking you've been had, 














' After the usual routine questions 
The doctor settled back in his chair. 

" Knowing your mother’s history 
There was no need even to see you, 
Your ailment was clearly foretold...” 
W hen his bill came in the next week 

I understood why only the rich 

Can afford the luxury of migraine.’ 


Not unaware of another disease, 

An occupational one for poets, 

* Having written — or so he tells us — 
At least one immortal poem, 

He isn’t content with this (the fool) 
But has turned out another dozen, 


See 


You've put your heart in it 
And you've put it down straight — 
Which is a heck of a lot more 
Than most of us can boast. 
You've been at it for over 15 years 
And a habit like that isn’t broken. 
I hope I’m still around to read your ultimate 
Unselected Collected Poems. Go to it. 

Gael 

— Gael Turnbull : 





BRIEFER MENTION ... 


The Stone Elegies, by Seymour Gresser. The International Literature 
and Art Co. 20 pages, $1.00. | 

Flamboyant poetry, chastely presented. Gresser's poems appeal : 
to the ear, as well as to the visual sense. We find ourselves 
wandering through a haze of wistful associations set off by clever 
imagery and deliberate esthetique. The effect is often stunning, 
sometimes inspiring, but we have always left this poet’s work 
vaguely confused by the blue meaning. 
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Land of the Free, by John Beecher. The Morning Star Press. 24 
pages, $3.00. 

Nine poems dealing with the everpresent themes of academic 
freedom, the right to think, and other reflections on the basic 
miseries of our present boom-happy age. We regret to find that 
Beecher tells us no new thing in no new way, and in a style more 
suited to pamphleteering than to poetry. Beautiful folio printing. 


Twenty Poems, by Robert Beum. Nordic Press. 28 pages, $1.00. 

Wit and workmanship in a young man keenly experimenting. 
You can feel the meter and cadence taking a graceful exercise. We 
shall always like to be able to say of such work there will be more 
to come. Much civilization, and a humanity which, if still seden- 
tary on the page, may be awaiting a need to come alive. 


Poetry, The Great Therapy, by George Abbe. An American Weave- 
Whetstone publication. 30 pages, $1.25. 

The poet doctor to himself, and the solace of verse for the verse- 
maker. There is a certain openness to such books which tends to 
confuse the reviewer into mistaking sympathy for science. While 
most of our coteries persist in perfecting their skilled nonsense, Abbe 
is willing to step forward with nineteen poems, and attempt to 
analyze them, spiritually, as well as technically. . .. This makes for 
interesting, rewarding reading. The poetry itself is standard Abbe: 
sincere, morally vigorous, musical, all informed by the author's 
specific purpose in this work — sometimes fuzzy, usually real. In 
particular, what we should like to emphasize is the critical necessity 
of getting back to this kind of Aumilité entusiaste in American 
poetry, lest the new Alexandrianism of the universities overtake us 
completely. 


Sea Climate, and other Poems, by J. Phoenice. Glen Coffield. 12 
pages, 25c. 

Self-satisfied poems in a clear idiom, and in the English tradi- 
tion of nature poetry. By a city-hater. Beautifully mimeographed 
by Coffield. 


The Clean Dying, by Kenneth H. Ford. Villiers Publications, for 
Lilith Lorraine (Flame). 48 pages, $2.00. 

This young man has a legitimate poetic imagination, and 
sincerity. He also knows a thing or two about metaphor. A reading 
of this book will show he has something to say. We now sincerely 
and respectfully suggest that he cease abusing his talent in such a 
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pyrotechnic manner, forget the wisecracks — which unconcionably 
date him, and which only Cummings can get away with — and get 
down to ‘cases’, meaning: structure, music, structure, music, and 
structure. 


The Melting Clock, by Miriam Jans. WWhimsy Press. 16 pages, 
60c. 

Provocative verse, with a neat twist to the images, and an 
enthusiastically young attempt at the old game of synaesthesia. 
Control could make this poet into a futuristic Emily Dickinson. 
We suggest the modern French poets, as a good study. 


This My Bequest, and other Poems, by Willis Eberman. The Golden 
Quill Press. 48 pages, $2.50. 

The sturdier, longer poems please more than the endeavor for 
a still, small music. Some good, stray thorns among a lot ot 
scattered petals. 


Nice Deity, by Martha Baird. The Definition Press. 82 pages, $2.75. 

Get this book! And read Lawrence Holmes’ study-review of 
the poems in current issue of Poetry Public, April-September °56. 
Eli Siegel’s introduction the classic apologia of the decade. A 
real new voice. 


The Responses, by Cid Corman. Origin Press. $1.00. 
Recommended. To be reviewed in our next issue, at length. 
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N.B. 


As we see it, the two most important general subscription 
magazines for poets in the United States are Poetry Public, and 
Trace. 


Poetry Public features general critical discussions of poetic 
matters at great length: this includes reviews of the work of poets, 
specific questions of prosody, structure, diction and taste. There is 
a great amount of current literary information distributed through 
the activity of several contributing editors. The advisory board 
consists of such renowned names as John Ciardi, John Holmes, and 
Alan Swallow. There is also a very thorough and unstuffy Begin- 
net’s Section which should appeal to all students, amateurs, and 
readers. Possibly the most original little magazine idea of the 
decade, Poetry Public, and its Director, Lawrence Holmes, deserve 
all the support a literate public can give. Subscription, a quarterly 
at $2.00 a year. Address: Poetry Public, Lawrence Holmes, 
Director, 103 University Avenue, Hastings, Nebraska. 


Trace is too well known to require much of an introduction to 
poets. What, however, is not so well known is that without the 
continued support of a general readership, James Boyer May, the 
editor, could not possibly continue his very wise blanket distribution 
of that amazing directory of the little magazine. A non-profit idea 
which is well known throughout the country, Trace travels to every 
literary nook and cranny conceivable in the United States: libraries, 
schools, foundations, critics, poets, national reviews. Aside from 
the necessary ‘trade’ data which we all of us have come to expect 
from Trace five times a year, we must acknowledge the needful 
propaganda supplied so unselfishly to the nation at large by a man 
who, more than any other individual in the United States, deserves 
the designation of Mr Little Magazine. Don’t be lazy about your 
subscriptions! Send $1.50 to Trace, James Boyer May, Post Office 
Box 1068, Hollywood 28, California, for five issues. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


With this issue, The Sparrow formally announces abandon- 
ment of all intentions of attempting to appear as a regularly 
scheduled quarterly magazine. Commencing with Sparrow 7, due, 
we hope, before next summer, we offer subscriptions at two for one 
dollar. Mythically we shall become a semi-annual review, devoted, 
as ever, mainly to poetry, and matters poetic. This new policy 
ought, we feel, after much study of the matter, result not only in a 
better magazine, but in a resolution of time and effort directed not 
only towards our own creative work, which we remain selfish about, 
but towards the continuation of the Vagrom Series of Chapbooks. 


About Vagrom we are proud to announce that of James Boyer 
May’s Twigs As Varied Bent, a history of the post-war little maga- 
zine, only eighteen copies remain in stock. These sell at $1.50. As 
for Cid Corman’s translation of Theocritus, A Thanksgiving Eclogue, 
it is now out of print. Barriss Mills’ The Black and White Geo- 
metry has so far sold well over 100 copies, a startling figure for a 
new poet, as poetry editors will admit, if they are honest. Copies 
are still available at 50c. Cid Corman’s The Precisions, our fourth 
and most recent Vagrom issue, enjoys a slow but steady sale, at 
$1.00 the copy. 


All in all, not a bad record for a neophyte, personalist maga- 
zine. We have had help. In particular a hard core of loyal 
original subscribers who have stuck with us since our first issue. 
Also, generous patrons, whom we continue gratefully to list. Let 
us not forget as well the poets who have continued to submit their 
fine, honest work. YOU ARE OUR REASON FOR BEING! 


Please remember to make all checks payable to Felix Stefanile 
personally. The Sparrow Magazine, Felix Stefanile, Editor, P.O. 
Box 25, Flushing 52, New York. Submit according to usual return 
rules. 


Patrons — Richard Ashman, Genevieve Giannicchi, Emma 
Mills, Lawrence Lipton, Helen M. Rainsford. 





Printed in England at the Press of Villiers Publications, Holloway, 
London, 
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